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lowed by Garrick, who also recognized that there had been a tendency to overdo lago, and make too much capital out of his villainy.
There is a very pleasant picture of Macklin instructing his pupils in John O'Keeffe's "Recollections;" and, although it is of a later date than this, the incidents happening about 1765, it is probably more in place here than anywhere else. Macklin's pupils, Miss Ambrose and Mr. Glenville, came for instruction to his house in Dublin, in Dorset Street, far on as you go to Drum-condra j next to his house was a nunnery.
" In Macklin's garden there were three long parallel walks, and his method of exercising their voices was thus : his two young pupils with back-boards (such as they use in boarding schools) walked firmly, slow, and well up and down the two side walks; Macklin himself paraded the centre walk. At the end of every twelve paces he made them stop ; and, turning gracefully, the young actor called out across the walk, ' How do you do, Miss Ambrose ?' She answered, * Very well, I thank you, Mr. Glenville !' They then took a few more paces, and the next question was, l Do you not think it a very fine day, Mr. Glenville ?' ' A very fine day indeed, Miss Ambrose 1' was the answer. Their walk continued ; and then, 'How do you do, Mr. Glenville?' ' Pretty well, I thank you, Miss Ambrose !' And this exercise continued for an hour or so (Macklin still keeping in the centre walk), in the full hearing of their religious next-door neighbours. Such was Macklin's method of training the management of the voice; if too high, too low, a wrong accent, or a faulty inflection, he immediately noticed it, and made them repeat the words twenty times till all was right. Soon after this Mr. Glenville played Antonio to his Shylock, in the Merchant of Venice; and Miss Ambrose, Charlotte, in his own Lovea-la-Mode?
Dr. Hill, writing of Macklin's educational efforts in 1744, speaks of them in strong praise.    He refers to the
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